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diamine black). They are hence sold not as such but as the products
which serve to produce them on the fibre.

Artificial organic colouring matters may be in powder, crystals, lumps
or more or less aqueous paste. They exhibit various tints often different
from those they impart to the fibre ; they frequently show iridescence and
metallic lustre, especially if crystallised.

Most of these colours are soluble in water and in alcohol, some only in
alcohol; less frequently they dissolve in other organic solvents, and some
are insoluble even in water and in alcohol. When heated in the air they
burn easily with a special odour.

They may be mixed with various extraneous substances, either inorganic
or organic, and sometimes in very large amount; these may be introduced
during the manufacture, or may be added either to adjust or attenuate the
colour, or as thickening, or to facilitate application and fixation, or as
adulterants.

Analysis of an artificial organic colouring matter may be required for
various purposes : (i) to determine its nature ; (2) to ascertain the purity
and any adulteration; (3) to determine its value as regards tintorial
properties.

The investigations and tests to be made in each case are dealt with in
the following paragraphs.

1. Identification of Colouring Matters

Observation of the characters already mentioned for the different classes
of colours gives a first indication of the nature of a colouring matter. A
systematic investigation may be carried out by various methods, especially
that of Green (based on Weingartner's old method) and that of Rota, modi-
fied by Buzzi.

Such systematic methods, described below in their general outlines,
allow the nature of a dyestuff to be orientated and the group to which it
belongs determined; its precise definition is not, however, easy in all cases,
especially since new colouring matters are continually being put on the
market. For such identification, use must be made of the reactions and
tests to be found in special textbooks.1

Prior to the systematic investigation, certain preliminary tests are neces-
sary to determine if the colouring matter is a single individual or a mixture
of several (in the latter case, identification is even more difficult). Such
preliminary tests are principally the following:

(a)  A little of the finely powdered substance is thrown on to a filter-
PaPer> previously wetted with water or alcohol:  with a mixture, spots of
different colours are formed.

(b)  A small quantity of the powdered material is allowed to fall on to
|!                       the surface of concentrated sulphuric acid in a flat porcelain dish: with a

mixture, the granules from rings of various colours in the acid.

i

1 G. Schultz : Farbstofftabellen (5th edition, Berlin, 1914). See also Allen : Com-
mercial Organic Analysis, Vol. V ; Lunge : Technical Methods of Chemical Analysis,
Vol. II, Part II (London, 1911).